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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
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The Oneida Commnity 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. II. Mitrer, C. Ouvs, dgents. 


we em 


assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: an 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mes. B. Warrvseco. superintendents. 


Cravats : Satin Spring Cravats 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van VELZER; 


vee 


of the best 


Superintendent 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 


Mrs. A. C. Sears, Supermmtendent. 


Milling : Custom “work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 








Fresh Tomatoes-=-Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
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Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford ¢ Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. preg 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and spa at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Assocration. Price 123 cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Ko Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circu/ar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- | 5 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 

Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circu/ar is offered to those who 
wish it, as the gospel is, without money and with- 
out price. It is supported at present, first and 
principally, by the funds of the Oneida Association 
and its branches; secondly, by the free contribu- 
tions of its friends and a few remittances from those 
who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that the idea of a Free Darmy Retigiovs Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, 
Free Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will 
gradually become known, and be appreciated among 
all spiritually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 6} cts. 


The Gospel. 

Home Talk by J. H. N. 
Salvation clearly consists in believing 
with the heart in the goodness of God— 
the joining of our life to Ged, so that we 
may partake of his blessings and immor- 
tality, by perceiving and believing in his 
goodness. That is the lowest primary 
idea of salvation that can be conceived 
of by an intelligent person. 

The fact that God is good, exists be- 
fore we believe it ; and, therefore, that 
part of our salvation is finished from the 
beginning of our existence. It is the 
application of our hearts to that fact, by 
faith, that perfects salvation in us. 

It is all-important—absolutely essen- 
tial, that our faith in the goodness of 
God, and our discovery of it, should be 
complete, beyond all doubt ; such as to 
eternally extinguish argument, and Jeave 
no possible chance for questioning. 
The spirit of Satan is a spirit of dark- 
ness and doubt ; and when it works be- 
tween us and God it operates as a sever- 
ing element and dividing power, breaking 
the communication between us and God, 
and disturbing our peace. Our hearts 
and minds must be brought up to abso- 
lute certainty in regard to the goodness 
of God. There issuch a thing as per- 
ject certainty—certainty that will make 
anend of all argument. For instance, 
antecedent to experiment, the possibility 
of crossing the ocean by steam-power was 
doubted by many ; it was a serious ques- 
tion for argument. But no one is in 
doubt about. the matter now, because the 
thing has been done. The fact that steam- 
ers have crossed the ocean has made an 
end of all doubt on the subject, and si- 
lenced all arguments. The same work may 
be done with reference to the goodness 
ofGod. There can be a perfect abolish- 
ment of doubt in relation to this fact— 
we can arrive at a positive certainty on 
the subject, that will make an end for- 
ever of Satan’s intervening between us 
and God. 

And here I may say, that just so far 
and often as you arrive at an absolute 
certainty, by which the word of God is 
sincerely applied to your heart and mind, 
and you believe it with your whole soul— 
just so far a junction is formed that can 
never be severed : so much spiritual space 
has become a plenum, and the spirit of 
darkness is excluded from it. The per- 
fecting of our salvation requires that we 
should carry this process of receiving the 
word of God, and applying it to our 
hearts, so faras to make an absolute cer- 
tainty of the whole matter; that we 
should accumulate this element of. cer- 
tainty, which creates a plenum | and 
clears spiritual space of the Satanic influ- 
ence of darkness and doubt, until it em- 
braces our whole life 

The object of all Gad’s dealings with 
the world is, to recover Adam and Eve 
and their descendants, from the snare of 
doubt and darkness, to a true and sure 
knowledge and recognition of his power, 
goodness, and infinite excellency. That 
is the object of the means of grace that 
he has given to the world. That is the 
object for which Christ came into the 
world, died and went to Hades. 

AsI have said, the goodness of 7 
is a fixed fact antecedent to a1 belief 
it. It was a fixed fact antecedent to the 
manifestation of Christ. That part of 
cur salvation—the infinite goodness and 
excellency of God—was in full existence 
before Christ came into the werld. The 
only problem to be solved was, how to 
make men believe it—how to bring men 
out of this snare of doubt, and make 





them see and believe in the excellency of | 
God. And for this purpose—not to cre- 


ate God’s goodness, but to manifest it, 
to embody it in facts which should de- 

stroy all possibility of doubt concerning 
the matter, and carry it within the cog- 
nizance of all that are willing to see and 
know the truath—Christ took upon him- 
self human nature, and manifested his 
power and goodness by his miracles, by 
his death, and descent into Hades. 

Satan is evidently a doubter in refer- 
ence to the possibility of goodness. He 
knows that he is not good himself, and 
he would willingly believe that no one 
else is good. This is a characteristic of 
very wicked men. Satan believed that 
Job was no better than himself, and en- 
deavored to make God believe the same. 
When the Lord said to him, ‘ Hast thou 
considered my servant Job, that there is 
none like him in the earth, a perfect and 
upright man, one that feareth God, and 
escheweth evil ?’—Satan intimated with 
a sneer that it was alla trade on Job’s 
part, ‘Hast thou not made an hedge 
about him,’ said he, ‘ and about his house, 
and about all that he hath on every side ? 
thou hast blessed the work of his hands, 
and his substance is increased in the 
land. But put forth thine hand now, 
and touch all that he hath, and he will 
curse thee to thy face.’ (Job, 1: 8—11.) 
God told him to go and try Job ; ‘all 
that he hath is in thy power.’ And 
Satan tried his experiment : but it turned 
out that Job did not curse God, as Satan 
said he would. He testified to the good- 
ness of God through all his tribulations. 
‘Though he slay me, [said he,] yet will I 
trust in him.’ 

There is a specimen of the utter des- 
truction of doubt, and so of the destruc- 
tion of Satanic power. Before Job was put 
to the test there was a chance for doubt 
and argument in regard to his righteous- 
ness: but this gap was completely filled 
up when Job through all his tribulations 
testified to the goodness of God. ‘There 
was then an end of controversy. Satan 
never could talk to the Lord in that way 
again. dis tongue was silenced on one 
point, at least. If Satan afterwards ap- 
peared before the Lord and among the 
Sons of God, (and very likely he did,) 
he never tried to make the Lord believe 
that Job was such an one as himself ; 
and it must necessarily have taken away 
his confidence in talking in the same 
manner about others. The deeds that 
God brought about in this case, formed 
his plea on the subject. His word was 
expressed in those deeds. Satan said 
that Job was a mercenary character, and 
defended his assertion by arguments, in 
a lawyer-like manner; and the Lord 
answered his arguments with deeds that 
furever. put an end to controversy. It 
was a fair ‘check-mute ;’ and, of course, 
that game was finished. 

The case of Job I consider a good illus- 
tration of what God did in sending 
Jesus Christ into the world. Now let 
us understand the GospeL: and I think 
we can understand it pretty well from 
this illustration. In the first place, it is 
evident that Satan is the father of all ac- 
cusations agaist God. He began his ca- 
reer in this world by accusing God of ly- 
ing to Adam and Eve, calling him a hard- 
hearted, ungenerous being, and denying 
n|his goodness. God placed Adam and 
Eve in the garden of Eden, and surrounded 
them with every thing good aud beauti- 
ful—with ‘every tree that is pleasant to 





the sight and good for food,’ and gave 
them ‘perfect liberty to partake of every 
tree of the garden, with a single excep- 
tion. They were perfectly happy and 








contented, rejoicing in the bounties of 
creition. But the serpent, taking ad- 
vantage of the exception God had made, 


anal wrt to Adam ona Eve of elng 
niggardly, ungenerous, and told them 
that God lied when he said ‘In the day 
thou eatest of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil thou shalt surely die ;’ and, 
on the contrary, said to them, “ Ye shall 
not surely die ; for God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, your eyes shall 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil.” Gen. 3: 4, 5. That, 
however, i is but one specimen of Satan’s 
works—he is constantly accusing God. 
The mischief of unbelief does not con- 
sist so much in its making people doubt 
the existence of a superior being, as in 
making their eyes evil toward him—ma- 
king them feel like culprits in his pres- 
ence—placing them in the attitude of 
wild animals, that always look fer mis- 
chief when they see men about, Un- 
belief in its most refined, spiritual form 
is not doubt of the existence of God. The 
devils believe,—but how ? They ‘believe 
and tremble.’ "They do not believe with 
a perception and recognition of the good- 
ness of God. The great power of Satan 
over mankind is to make their eyes evil 
toward God. Wemay say that Satan 
was in the same attitude of mind towards 
God that he was toward Job. Job pro- 
fessed to be a righteous man, i. e. a 
pupil of God, having the grace of God 
in his heart : and as far as he possessed 
the grace of God, he was like him. Sa- 
tan accused Job of being a selfish, mer- 
cenary creature, and said there was no 


deal ot tribulation, That was the same 
as to accuse God of selfishness, for the 
goodness of Job was derived from God, 
It always has been’ and ever will be, 
the labor of the wicked one to deny the 
goodness of God, and, as far as possible, 
ridicule and discard the idea of his good- 
ness to those who will listen to him. 

Under these circumstances, God takes 
the same measures towards the world, in 
repelling the accusations of evil, that he 
did in the case of Job. The devil had 
been making pleas and arguments on his 
side of the question for four thousand 
years, and had led the whole world into 
doubt about the goodness of God. Gol 
did not condescend to discuss the matter 
with words. He said to himself, ‘I wili 
make an end of this controversy about 
my character by deeds that wiil speak for 
themselves.’ This he did by sending his 
Son Jesus Christ into the world. 

And here we should bear in mind 
that the efficiency and importance of 
God’s sending his only begotten Son into 
the world; does not depend in-the least 
upon the amount of belief and discern- 
ment of it that we have, or that any one 
has. In order to see things from God’s 
stand-point, we must clear our minds of 
all measurements of this kind, and as- 
sume that he did what satisfied ‘himself, 
and what will satisfy all others, when 
they fully realize what he did. But it 
seems to me that we know enough about 
the matter now, to understand pretty 
well what he did in sending Christ into 
the world. 

It was pretty easy for Satar to say 
the sam? things about God that he did 
ubout Job; and to defend his assertions 
with the same plausible arguments. Job 
was a rich man; surrounded by every 
thing that was pleasant and beautiful, 
und it was natural for Satan to assume 
and assert that he had no fundamental 
goodness—no goodness but what would 
disappear with his riches ; and his asser- 
tions had, perhapa, the appearance of 
truth, before they were proved false. by 
deeds. Why could not Satan say the 





same things about God that he did about 


‘Job, and with the same apparent truth ? 


goodness in him that would pass the or-’ 


. 
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Why could he not say, ‘God sits in the 
heavens upon a throne, and is surrounded 
with all the glories of the universe—every 
thing goes smoothly with him. He can 
destroy and make alive; raise up and 
cast down, Angels are at his command, 
and he has every thing to suit him ; while 
he leaves his poor children to grovel in 
misery here below. Such a being must 
be selfish. The unselfishness of God 
might be doubted as much as the 
righteousness of Job, and for the same 
reason, But God says to himself, ‘ I will 
make an end of this accusation ; I will 
prove to the world, and to the devil, by 
deeds, that I am not selfish, And the 
Godhead being dual, it was possible for 
one part of it, the Son, to divest himself 
of the glory he had with the Father, and 
become poor-—become a servant. He 
was stripped as effectually as Job was, of 
his surroundings—was taken from the bo- 
som of the Father, and from the infi- 
nite beauties of heaven, and sent forth 
companiounless into this world, where he 
endured all manner of suffering, priva- 
tions, and persecutions, and finally en- 
dured death—the cruel death of the 
cross! There is God tried--God tried 
more thoroughly and painfully than Job 
was: as much more as the unspeakable 
happiness and riches of heaven, surpass 
the happiness and riches of earth !— 
There we see God stripped of everything, 
but his goodness does not fail. This 
deed shows that the goodness of God 
does not depend upon his surroundings. 
It demonstrates beyond all doubt, that 
God is not selfish—that he is pure-heart- 
ed—generous to the extent of laying 
down his life for those that will be saved. 
For Christ did that deed ; and what is 
in the Son, is in the Father: they are 
one life. The one life of God was tried 
by a test far more seyere than the trial 
of Job. Christ went through his course 
of suffering here, and died for the world. 
It could no longer be said that God’s 
goodness depended upon his circumstan- 
ces, or was in any manner affected by 
them. It was then manifested—em- 
bodied in fact—that God’s goodness 
was genuine, pure, and would be just 
what it is, if he was subject to any circum- 
stances that can be conceived of. It is 
independent of circumstances—unselfish 
and true. This was manifested on the 
part of God, by deeds ; and when what 
he then did is known, and just so far as 
it is known, all doubt about his goodness 
must disappear. 


This, then, is the great incontrover- 
tible fact, the great word that has come 
out from God, expressing what was 
always true, but what could be doubted 
before, though it cannot be now. As 
far as the fact is known and _ believed, 
there is an end of controversy about the 
character of God. A being that is iden- 
tical with the Father—having one life 
with him, so that whatever is true of one 
is true: of the other, was manifested to 
the world ; and we discern in him incon- 
trovertible evidence that he was unselfish 
—that he was true—that his life was of 
the kind that would do the greatest pos- 
sible good—-full of goodness, mercy and 
long-suffering ; and at the same time 
truthfully severe towards iniquity. We 
see a character in the only begotten Son 
of God, that ought to reign over the uni- 
verse—that would do the best for all be- 
iugs—-and that is meek and lowly, 

Here, again, is a point in respect to 
which there might be considerable doubt, 
until God’s character was thoroughly 
tried. It might be difficult to conceive 
of God as meek and lowly, while he sits 
upon his throne, high and lofty, waited 
on by angels, and surrounded by every 
thing that would naturally make him 
proud and overbearing. Many doubts 
might arise about his life’s being of that 
pure, unconscious kind that expresses 
itself in all that is lovely. But Christ’s 
manifestation made an end of all doubts 
on this point. The exact nature of the 
life of God was expressed in Christ, and 


it was proved to be meek and lowly— 
precisely the life adapted to produce the 
most happiness in the universe. 

‘He that believeth on the Son, hath 
everlasting life.’ (John 3: 36.) ‘This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith. Who is he that overcom- 
eth the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God ?’ (1 John 5: 
4,5.) ‘He that receiveth the testimony 
of Christ, hath set to his seal that God is 
true.’ ( John 3: 33.) Whoever sees 
and applies his heart to this great ex- 
pression of God, has vindicated the char- 
acter of God, and made an end of the 
devil’s doubts. The gap between his 
heart and God’s is filled up, and has 
become a spiritual plenum, leaving no in- 
terstices into which the devil can thrust 
his spirit of darkness, and separate the 
individual from the Creator. The argu- 
ment is finished. Satan has had time, 
and pleaded his side of the case against 
God ; and men as the jury, after hearing 
Satan, have also heard God’s plea ; and 
whenever the jury have intelligently un- 
derstood and received God’s plea in the 
case, there is av end of all doubt : God 
is acquitted, and the devil is condemned, 
and execution must take place according- 
ly. The suit is closed. 

But perhaps you will say, we do not 
find in our experience, that the suit is 
closed—that doubt is excluded, and the 
case so finished, that execution can take 
place, and Satan be cast out from the 
earth and punished. Very well: waita 
while—do not be in a hurry about the 
matter. It took a long time for God to 
get ready to make a plea. The devil ar- 
gued his side of the question for four 
thousand years ; and God has only had 
two thousand years to put forth his fact. 
Already the substance of the plea has 
been embodied ; it has been recorded. 
But adeed must be done, reported, and 
believed before it has reached home ; 
and it will take some time for the deed 
that God did in sending his Son into the 
world, to be reported, and fairly reach 
home—fairly reach the jury. When 
this is done, I tell you again that there 
will be an end of all doubt in respect to 
God’s character. 


We must bear in mind, that this pro- 
cess of reporting and carrying home to 
belief the deed of God in manifesting his 
Son, did not effectually commence in this 
world right away after it wasdone. The 
deed was not reported in this world to 
any great extent—the operation here was 
only an incidental one. When the deed 
was finished, Christ was carried to the 
kingdom of heaven. He said to his dis- 
ciples, ‘I go to prepare a place for you’ 
—not in this world but in the heavens, 
beginning with the highest. Of the ar- 
rangements of the invisible world, it is 
sufficient for our present purpose to un- 
derstand this general principle, namely : 
that there are successions of invisible 
worlds or spheres ; and that Christ com- 
menced his work of making the deed which 
he had performed effectual there—in the 
highest heaven. He began there to apply 
the principle which he had embodied. 
This is what he meant when he said, ‘ In 
my Father’s house are many mansions ; I 
goto prepare aplacefor you. (John 14: 
2.) The angels of the highest heaven 
desired to look into the things concerning 
Christ’s atonement. They were interes- 
ted inthe whole matter ; and it was es- 
sential to their deliverance from Satanic 
power and darkness. For Satan and his 
angels were evidently mixed with the holy 
angels. (See Job 1: 6.) The doctrine 
of elect angels, is as true as the doctrine 
ofelect men. The separation of the tares 
from the wheat among the angels, evident- 
ly had not then taken place. There, then, 
was the appropriate place for him to 
commence the work of reporting, and car- 
rying home to belief the deed he had 
done, and thus forever end ali controver- 
sy about the character of God: and there 
he did it effec‘ually. 





The force of this argument will be 





seen by considering such passages as this : 
“Let no man deceive you by any means ; 
for that day shall not come, except there 
come a falling away first, and that man 
of sin be revealed, the son of perdition ; 
who opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped : so that he as God, sitteth in 
the teraple of God, showing himself that 
he is God.’ ‘Then shall that Wicked 
be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume 
with the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his coming.’ 
(2 Thes. 2: 3.4, &8.) Here we are 
told that ‘the spirit of his mouth’—the 
word pronounced by Christ, and the 
clearness of his spiritual presence, will 
consume the spirit of doubt—the wicked 
one. 

Christ went into the mansions of 
heaven, ‘to prepare a place’ for his dis- 
ciples. How did he prepare a place for 
them ? We are told in the book of 
Revelations what that place is. It is the 
holy city ; and that city is free from evil, 
Satanic influences: ‘into it there shall 
in no wise enter anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, 
or maketh alie: but they which are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life.”— 
(Rev. 21: 27.) That place Christ 
prepared for his disciples ; and he pre- 
pared it by manifesting to the angels the 
grace of God in such a manner as to place 
it beyond all question—and so clear as 
tv consume and destroy from their hearts 
and presence the man of sin—the spirit 
of Satan. We are told that when “the 
child was born, who was to rule all nations 
with a rod of iron, he was caught up unto 
God and to his throne. * * * * And 
there was war in heaven: Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon ; 
and the dragon fought and his angels, 
and prevailed not; neither was their 
place found any more in heaven. And 
the great dragon was cast out, that old 
serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world: he 
was cast out into the earth, and his an- 
gels were cast out with him.” (Rev. 12: 
5—9.) It is true, the work against 
Satan was not completed then ; but the 
power of the atonement was there shown 
to be effectual against the power and 
darkness of the evil one. All doubt 
about the character of God was then ex- 
cluded from the angelic heaven, And 
the same power that thus wrought in 
heaven, will reach this world. 


‘And there was heard a loud voice, 
saying in heaven, now is come salvation, 
and strength, and the kingdom of our 
God, and the power of his Christ : for 
the accuser of our brethren is cast down, 
which accused them before God day and 
night. Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and 
ye that dwell in them.’ Satan is not 
only an ‘ accuser of the brethren,’ but an 
accuser of God. He has forever denied 
the goodness of God, because he is not 
good himself. He measures God and all 
his saiuts by his own standard. That 
accuser was made to depart without the 
holy city. ‘They overcame him by the 
blood of the Lamb and by the word of 
their testimony. ‘The accuser of the 
brethren’ and of God is, however, at 
work in this world. ‘Woe to the in- 
habitants of the earth and of the sea! 
for the devil is come down unto you, hav- 
ing great wrath, because he knoweth that 
he hath but a short time’ (Rev, 12: 12. 
He knoweth that a demonstration has 
been wrought out by Christ that has 
made an end of his influence in the inner 
and higher spheres—among the angels, 
and the saints that ‘loved not their lives 
unto the death.’ And he knoweth that 
the same demonstration will follow him, 
and make an end shortly of his influence 
every where. Therefore, he 1s ‘ in great 
wrath” That demonstration is now pres- 
sing upon the world—the Son of God is 
being revealed, and the deed of God in 
giving his Son to the world is being 
known and acknowledged : his goodness 
will be\ vindicated, and Satan’s spirit of 


doubt and darkness will be consumed from 
off the earth. 

This view of things exhibits what I call 
the GosPEL. It satisfies my heart to see 
that there is a@ power of demonstration 
that is effectual in vindicating the char- 
acter of God—that stops every mouth— 
puis an end to all argument, and eter- 
nally finishes all controversy. That is 
what I search for in all cases—some- 
thing that will exhaust the subject and 
end controversy—that will stop mouths 
—sound speech that cannot be condemn- 
ed. This I know is to be had—in Chris: 
we have speech and wisdom that cannot 
be resisted. 

We can now see how this principle 
works.—Your word, whether outward 
and audible, or the word of your spirit, 
your thought and expression, goes forth 
from you, sounding into the surrounding 
spiritual atmosphere, thrusting its con- 
viction, as far as it extends, upon other 
minds. So, Satan has the power of thrust- 
ing his conviction upon people’s minds 
by the influx of his spirit, and by other 
methods of expression. Christ has the 
same power, and lives under the same 
rule. He operates on their minds in all 
these forms of expression ; and when his 
expression and emanation are complete, 
he will fill all space, and Satan’s express- 
ion of himself must retire. So that just 
so far as the great deed of God—the 
atonement—is known and received, and 
hearts applied to it, giving it power to 
express itself and fill the atmosphere, just 
so far there is no place found for Satan: 
he cannot express himself—his mouth is 
stopped—he cannot hear himself speak 
—he cannot hear any thing but the sound 
of the Son of God, and his power of tor- 
ment is suppressed: space is filled by 
the one element—by the one life. 

As I said, there is such a thing as abso- 
lute certainty : this is possible on a thou- 
sand subjects. This is what we want. 
We must cultivate the habit of arriving at 
positive certainty on all subjects—feed 
our minds on rock-facts. In proportion 
as we establish our souls in the great facts 
and principles that God has given us, we 
place ourselves beyond the reach of Sa- 
tan’sarrows. This, too, is the way to ap- 
proach the Primitive church—the great 
Concentric Convention, that includes the 
whole family of God—the holy city and 
New Jerusalem. The irresistible dem- 
onstration of God has taken effect there ; 
and we shall approach them in proportion 
as we sympathize with their absolute cer- 
tainty in that demonstration. 
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An Echo of 1834, 


The article from the Independent, entitled ‘The 
Two Incarnations,’ which we copy into another 
column, is worthy of notice as indicating an un- 
der-current of progress in the religious part of the 
world. The doctrine of the article touches upon 
true faith, in urging simply the fact of the 
believer’s union with Christ, and in recognizing 
the ‘greater miracle’ of his indwelling in us. The 
indwelting of Christ is always an edifying topic, 
fertile of faith, bringing strength and nourishment 
to the soul. It matters little where we find it, or 
under what form; the true heart knows the truth. 
This simple gospel principle, so long evaded, over- 
looked, gone around, and buried under unessential 
forms, must be at last the point of union for all 
religious people. It isa platform large enough for 
the whole family of faith, but too small for any 
mere sect. 

The tone of the Independent’s article, zecalls to 
us in some respects the testimony of Perfection- 
ism which so startled the churches in 1834. Then, 
the idea of assuming actual union with Christ, 
or confessing his indwelling presence, as a whole 
savior, was considered little short of blasphemy 
in the few earnest persons who adopted that be- 
lief in New Haven. Dr. Bacon of that city, (now 
understood td beone of the Editors of the Independ- 
ent,) was one of a board who officially examined 
J. H. Noyes in respect to this heresy, preparatory 
to the surremder by the latter of his license as a 

















preacher. The publication now of such an article 
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marks the advance that has been made, and shows 
that the seed of truth then sown, has not perished. 

Indeed, sooner or later may be expected a large 
germination of that seed among honest religionists, 
leading to a genuine revival, in which the church- 
es will be converted to holiness, as they have 
heretofore sought to convert the world to sinful 
discipleship. The doctrine, honestly received 
and confessed, of union with Christ by faith, wil! 
do this. The writer in the Independent does not 
discuss at all the consequences of his pusition: 
and it is not necessary that he should do sv, as 
any sincere mind must immediately see that the 
result of such a faith as he urges, would be salva- 
tion from sin; and but little more boldness of 
deduction would be required to find in the same 
premises, a complete provision for the salvation 
of the whole man.—c. w. n. 





The Russian Millennium. 

In 1862, five years from the present date, the 
Russian Empire will have attained the age of one 
thousand years. The event is to be celebrated 
by the erection of a monument in the city of 
Novgorod, the first nucleus of the Empire. The 
Evening Post gives the following account of the 
birth of Russia: 

‘ Previous to the year 862, the territory which 
now constitutes Russia in Europe was occupied 
for the most part by nomadic tribes, principally 
of Tartar origin. Through their intercourse with 
the Roman and Byzantine empires, some of these 
tribes acquired a certain degree of civilization. 
The Sclaves, who made the most rapid advances 
towards civilized life, built the towns of Novgo- 
rod, ( Latin, novus hortus—new inclosure or set- 
tlement,) and Kiew. They were, however, for 
a long time subject to the depredations of neigh- 
boring tribes, and hence it happened in 862 they 
placed themselves under the protection of three 
western chiefs—Rurik, Sineus and Truror—who 
came with a host of their countrymen to Novgo- 
rod and established three principalities. These 
people have generally been designated as North 
men, though on this point a difference of opin- 
ion exists among historians, some asserting 
that they were Germans, and others that they 
were Scandinavians or Normans. On_ the 
death of his brothers, Rurik reigned alone, and 
fused his countrymen and the now subjugated 
Sclaves into one people, whom he called Russian. 
Thus Novgorod was in 862 the nucleus of that 
great empire which may yet, before the year 
1862 comes round, attain the end it has so long 
aimed at—the possession of Cunstantinople.’ 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 





...-A National convention of the advocates of 
Compensated Emancipation—that is, of the abo- 
lition of slavery on the basis of charging the cust 
of such emancipation on the people of both the 
Free and the Slave States, and devoting the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands to the ob- 
ject—is called to meet at Cleveland, Obio, on 
the 25th of August. Elihu Burritt is the leading 
spirit in the movement. 

...-A new phase of the Cunningham and Bur- 
dell case has just now turned up. Mrs. Cunning- 
ham the woman who was tried, in company with 
Eckel, for the murder of Dr. Burdell, and acquit- 
ted, and who has claimed to be the iegal wife of 
the murdered man, and as such has claimed to be 
heir of his property before the New York courts, 
was arrested on Tuesday morning ona charge of 
surreptitiously producing a child, purporting to 
be the offspring of herself by Dr. Burdell. This 
new climax of villainy creates considerable excite- 
ment in the city, and places the character of the 
woman, and the question of her innocence of the 
murder itself, in no very enviable light. 

...-The U. S. Commissioner of Patents, has 
set apart a portion of the funds last appropriated 
by Congress for agricultural purposes, for obtain- 
ing cuttings of all the native wild grape vines of 
the United States, to be placed in the hands of 
practical cultivators, with a yiew of testing their 
adaptation to the soil and climate of other sec- 
tions of the country, and determining their value 
for table use, and for making wine.—Baltimore 
Sun. 

....The Springfield Republican says : ‘ The Pie- 
plant in the gardens, which will soon be too tough 
to use, should be gathered and dried for winter. 
Strip it, cut it in bits aninch or two long, string it 
in like manner with apples. In the winter, soak it 
and treat it like dried apples—prepare in cooking 
exactly like the fresh. It is capital, as good as 
when fresh—one cannot tell the difference ’ 


...-Beranger, the French lyric poet, is dead. 

...-A tunnel-cutting machine has been invent- 
ed in England, which is said to be a great im- 
provement on any hitherto used. The principal 
engineers in England have pronounced in its favor, 
and the directors of the Worcester and Hereford 
railway have ordered one to cut a tunnel 13 feet 
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in diameter through the Malvern hills, which are 
composed of sienite, and also one of them is to be 
set to work on the great Hunenstein tunnel 
through the Jura mountains. It is described as 


follows : 

“The machine consists of a species of steam 
battering-ram or immense piston-rod, at the head 
of which a powerful wrought-iron cross is fixed, 
consisting of four, eight, sixteen, or twenty-four 
arms. ‘These arms are completely studded with 
diamond-shaped steel points ; and by an ingenious 
contrivance, at every blow en the face of the rock, 
a part of the revolution of the cross is made; 
thus imitating the action of the boring tool in 
preparing for a blast. 

“ The line of diamond-head chisels on each arm 
is thus kept continually cutting near an edge of 
rock, which is much more advantageous than a 
blow in the center of a solid. The diameter of 
the excavation made is such as to include the 
whole of the machinery, which is on a wheel 
truck lying on rails, and progressively follows its 
excavator. The progress is something like that 
of the Teredo Navallis, which is supposed to bore, 
with its horny head, a hole large enough for the 
body to follow. The difliculty with a machine of 
this nature is, to temper the blow to the hard- 
ness of the rock which is to be cut, until the steel 
points will bear the reaction; accordingly this is 
very cleverly done in the machine by an arrange- 
ment similar to the steam-hammer of Mr. Nas- 
myth, and in very hard rock, a speed of 200 
blows to a minute, with a very short stroke, can 
be given. Ventilation is very well managed by 
the action of the waste steam which is driven 
into a wooden conc uit pipe, causing a strong cur- 
rent at the eduction near the mouth of the tun- 
nel, and a consequent vacuum and return current 
within.” 

The experimental machine was made with a 
rain five feetin diameter, and cut its way in 
sandstone at the rate of twenty inches per hour? 

.---Rachel, the celebatred actress, in conse- 
quence of a malady of the vocal organs, has lost 
control of her voice and retired from the stage. 

*-+*The Paterson (N. J. ) Guardian, states 
that the gross receipts in the counties of Passaic 
and Bergen this season for strawberries alone, 
have probably amounted to a quarter of a million 
of dollars. The value of those shipped to New- 
York by the Erie road was in the neighborhood 
of $100,000. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Thursday, July 30.—A cool day, mercury be- 
low 60, at 6 in the morning—cloudy and unfavora- 
ble for the haymakers. They were kept busy, 
however, in securing the large quantity of grass 
cut the previous day, spurred on by the showers 
or the neighboring hills or passing in threaten- 
ing grandeur along the northern horizon. 
Evening.—Continuation of the criticisin of the 
Farming Department. There isa manifest de- 
mand and desire for more harmony in our out- 
door affairs. It will not do to neglect the spirit- 
ual field of cultivation in the pressure of ourward 
business. It was thought that a spirit of parti- 
sanship had manifested itself somewhat among 
our farmers, tending to irritation and unpleasant 
feelings. There is perhaps no class of persons in 
ordinary society more self-conceited and opin- 
ionated than farmers. Hardly two can be found 
who think alike, or work alike. Each has his 
way of doing things, and is as full of crotchets 
and the prickles of individuality as a chestnut bur. 
An exhortation was given to all, to see to it that 
this spirit should find no place in the Community: 
The Spirit of Truth is a harmonizer and will make 
all se¢ alike, and under its influence the best thing 
will be done. The man who secks harmony, 
and brotherly love is the wise man, these things 
are of infinitely more value than mere scientific 
wisdoin or pecuniary profit.——Mr. L., an old sub- 
scriber, here on a brief visit, left us this morning. 
His bleached hair showed that the frost of many 
winters had passed over him, but his faith and 
firmness appeared strong, and he said before leav- 
ing, that he could feel the spirit of Christ circu- 
lating among us. 

Aug. 1, 2, 3.—Beautiful days, full of glorious 
sunshine and soft breezes—appreciated by the 
haymakers and gardeners—enjoyed by the poet- 
eye, welcome to the senses of all. The fleecy 
clouds hang Jazly arovnd the horizon, now pil- 
ing themselves in great fantastic masses—anon 
scattered like spirit-chariots over the azure cope— 
then slowly vanishing in the dim east, gone per- 
haps to the distant ocean, from whence they came. 
The nights, too, have been fit complements of 
the days, such as Shakspeare must have had in his 
mind when he sung, 

‘‘bring your music forth into the air. 

How sweet the moontight sleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 

Creep into our ears; soft stillness, and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony.” 

Hew many mysteries there are about the nigh+ 
—that strange enveloping of one half of the earth, 











in its own shadow! It is an important portion of 
our lives,—this shadowy half of time—subject for 
artistic study. How shall we makeits duties, its 
joys andits silences, balance the activities of the 
day ?——Our Raspberry and Currant harvest is 
nearly over, having been more abundant than in 
any previous year. Over seventeen bushels of 
berries have been picked, a large portion of which 
have been dried or bottled for winter use. They 
have also furnished several pleasant additions to 
our table cheer. Two barrels of currant wine 
have been made for future festivities. We hope 
to see the time when the smaller fruits, such as 
Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries &c., will take 
the place ofgarden vegetables, green peas, beets, 
onions and potatoes. They are much more pleas- 
ant to cultivate and combine more gemally with 
the cereals than do the coarser, watery vegetables. 
Bread and fruit presenta type of diet that is sub- 
stantial and satisfactory both to the worker and 
thinker. Asoft tone in the atmosphere anda 
peculiar look to the landscape tell us that we have 
passed the meridian of summer. There is a full- 
ness of beanty and a quiet look to the woods, 
which shows that the period of growth is com. 
pleted. The terminal buds on the trees are 
formed. The quiver of growth is giving place to 
the repose of maturity. The nurserymen have 
commencee their budding season. About 1500 
plum, anda number of thousands of pear and 
apple seedlings are awaiting the operation. 

Tuesday, 4.—Evening.—Conversation suggest- 
ed by a member remarking that he had had a 
good many thoughts lately, on the principle that 
we are changed into the image of what we look up- 
on, in other words the principle announced by Paul 
where he says, ‘ We all, with open face beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.’ He remarked that 
he had been conscious at times when his atten- 
tion was fixed on any one thing, either good or 
evil, for a long time, that the thing which he gazed 
at daguerreotyped itself, as it were, upon his mind 
and spirit. There is reason to believe that this 
is a universal principle applying to the whole na- 
ture of man—the body as well as the soul. A 
writer in the Water-Cure Journal in a series of 
articles on ‘ Physical Perfection’ and the influen- 
ces which modify personal beauty, grace and 
strength, quoting from a European writer, says, 
‘It isa primary law governing mental impres- 
sions, and consequently humar configuration, 
that man becomes insensibly transformed into a 
resemblance of an object attentively contemplat- 
ed.” The writer sums up the lawsof human 
configuration as follows : 








1. The active and plastic principle is the soul— 
the true man--of which the body is but the exter- 
nal expression and instrument. 

2. The soul forms, changes, and controls the body 


through the instrumentality of a nervo-vital fluid or 
life-spirit, which forms the connecting link between 
mind and matter. 

3+ This vital fluid strengthens and develops any 
part of the brain or body in proportion as it is 
brought to bear upon it. 

4. The vital fluid or creative life-spirit may be 
thrown upon any organ or part by the exercise of 
that organ or part, or by asimple act ofthe mind 
directing the attention intently upon it. 

5. Impressions made upon the mind by external 
objects affect the configuration of the body by acting 
specifically upon particular parts or organs, through 
the nerve-spirit or vital fluid. 

6. Impressions made upon the mind of the mother 
affect the configuration of her unborn child; and 
they are far more striking in thiscase, because the 
fetal being is in process of formation, and is more 
pliant and impressible than after birth. 

There is a region of truth in this line of things 
which is but just, beginning to be explored.— 
But while the physical development of man is thus 
governed by the action of the soul, it is still more 
evidently true that the character and growth of 
the soul itself, is determined by the character of 
the things upon which the attention is fixed.— 
Paul in his epistle to the Philippians, says, ‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise think on these things. 
Salvation is to a great extent a matter of the at- 
tention. ‘Ifye then be risen with Christ, seek 
those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God.’ It calls men’s atten- 
tion away from evil, from themselves, from the 
devil and death, and fixes iton Christ and the 
resurrection world—the great realm of truth and 
beauty, ofangelic perfection. This principle opens 
to our view grounds for faith in the resurrection, 
and victory over death. If by looking at Christ 
and drinking in his life, the soul becomes trans- 
formed into his likeness, then by its true action 
it will transform the body which is its outward 








expression, into the image of Christ’: glorified 
body. 





From the Independent. 
The Two Incarnations. 


Let not the heading of this article excite sur- 
prise, for our religion teaches us that the grace 
of God, which was formerly manifested im the 
Incarnation uf Jesus of Nazarath, is now mani- 
fested by the Incarnation of the Holy Spirit in 
human hearts. And more than this, our Lord 
has himself taught us that the last gift is greater 
than the first. ‘It is eapedient for you that I go 
away, for if 1 go not away the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
Him unto you.’ The tidings of the Savior’s 
birth were ‘ good tidings of great joy to all peo- 
ple, but the Gift of the Comforter is better ti- 
dings. It was given to mankind, and, became a man 
among men. It was the Shekinah of a Divine 
Presence on earth. He gave himself to us as a 
brother, a companion, a fellow citizen. God be 
thanked for this! It is an unspeakable gift ; but 
the gift.of the Spirit ismore! his is God with- 
in you—not God incarnate within the limits of 
your race, bat within the narrow bounds of your 
own bosom. The one was an Incarnation outside 
and beyond you, to be gazed at, longed after, and 
adored. The other is an Incarnation making 
your own soul a ‘ partaker of the diving nature.’ 
and your body a‘ temple of the Holy Ghost” — 


Now, if we had but faith to receive it, how 
much better is this last manifestation of God’s 
love! Suppose we had been permitted to see our 
Lord in his incarnate form, what should we have 
seen? We have no reason to suppose it would 
have been any singular exhibition of human beau- 
ty, much less a radiance of divine glory. In the 
language of Isaiah it was foretold, ‘He hath no 
form nor comeliness; and when we shall sce 
Him, there is no beauty that we shonld desire 
Ifim.’ Of his divine glory He ‘emptied’ himself 
when He became man—exchanging *the form of 
God’ for ‘the form of a servant.’ Had we seen 
it then in human flesh, we should have seen little, 
in fact nothing more than we now see—a man. 
Had we lived beside Him for thirty years, as 
some did, we should have known Him only as the 
reputed son of a carpenter ; we should have passed 
Him unnoticed in the streets of Jerusalern, or 


jjourneying with His company of disciples through 


Samaria to Galilee. No ‘halo. as in ancient 
pictures, would have surrounded His head, at- 
tracting the gaze of beholders, but we should 
have seen Him soiled with the dust of travel, an 
humble and sorrowful man; one whom we should 
have locked upon without marvel, aml whom we 
should afterwards have remembered with no 
special distinctness. It may be hard for us, as 
believers in the divine nature of Jesus, tu make a 
reality of this. But so we best explain the fact 
that no reliable description of our Savior’s form 
and countenance has come down to us. His 
personal appearance seems never to have daguerreo- 
typed itself upon the mind of any one of His dis- 
ciples. They wrote little, and probably said and 
thought little, about his looks. Had we been of 
that company of disciples, it would have been so 
probably with us. With the outward eye we 
should have seen in Christ nothing more than we 
see now every day—a man. It would haye re- 
quired fuith to have seen anything more. His di- 
vinity disclosed itself not to the senses. His 
works and His word proved what He was, not 
the splendor of His couutenance, nor yet the 
majesty of His form. 

Does this surprise you, reader? But there is 
a more surprising fact much nearer you. Christ 
testifies to a fuct more blessed and more wonder- 
ful than his own incarnation. Goe is within 
you, or, if not within you, within some of the 
humblest men you know. If you cannot believe 
this, how could you have believed the uther? If 
you do not recognize the near, the familiar, the 
personal and experimental, how will you recognize 
the distant, the foreign, the theoretical? You 
may depend upon it, there is self-delusion and 
mistake here! You cannot really believe in the 
divinity that was n Jesus Christ, if you do not 
believe in the divinity that is in yourself and in 
your fellow Christian. It is folly to think you 
believe in the miracles of Christ’s day, while you 
have no faith in the greater miracles of your own! 
It is no presumption to speak of ‘greater mira- 
cles.” ** Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do 
also; and greater works than these shall he do, 
because [ go to the Father.” To feel the life of 
God awakening in the soul, that life which consists 
in the true knowledge of God, is to be the sub- 
ject of a greater miracle than was Lazarus, when 
he started from the sleep of death at the word 
of Jesus; and thus to call sinners to life is to 
work greater miracles than Christ did, when at 
the door of the sepulcher He said to him that 
was bound hand and foot, Come forth! and he 
came. It is more to call the spirit to life than 
the body; and there is as little power of self- 
restoration in a soul dead to the service of God, 
as in a body dead to the functions of life. The 
great difficulty with us all is the want of faith in 
the reality and supremacy of spiritual things. 
The men of Christ’s day who saw and heard him, 
thought they saw and heard little worth atten- 
tion; and yet he was the well beloved of the 
Father; legions of angels waited His word, and 
subsequent generations ever will look back to 
him with increasing wonder and admiration. In 
like manner and from similar causes, we are in- 
sensible to equal and greater manifestations of 
God. He is revealing humself in our secret con- 
sciousness. He is bringing sinners toa life of 
holiness. He is training upsons of God, brethren 





of Christ ; heirs of God, and co-heirs with Christ. 
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By your side, peradventure, or within sight, is 
sitting one who shall sit ere long beside the 
Savior. in His throne of glory. You clasp the 
hand that shall hold the harp of God. You take 
upon your knee the young immortal who shall 
reach the arms, or who has already reached the 
embraces, of the glorified Redeemer. You hear 
a voice that shall yet mingle in sweet accord 
with that praising multitude. whose song is “as 
the voice of many waters and mighty thunder- 
ings.” You think ‘not so; it does not seem pos- 
sible to you. So it was with the Nazarenes.— 
They could not believe that the carpenter’s son, 
“ whose mother was called Mary, and his brethren 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas, and 
whose sisters were all with them,” was the Son 
of God. And we, for reasons no better, cannot 
believe that Christians have the Spirit: of God 
dwelling in them, and are to be glorified with 
God in Christ! ‘lo the worldly, unbelieving man 
nothing is great with which he is familiar,—if he 
believes in God, He is afar off; or in God’s works 
of grace, it is not in, his own heart and among his 
own kin. The stones which drop upon us out of 
the skies, which we think tobe specimens of 
gome other world than ours, coming to us from 
some exploded planet, or possibly froin a distance 
whence it has been traveling before our race be- 
gan its history ;—we take up these acrolites and 
gaze with wonder upon them, as if there were 
upon them some sensible impression of God 8 
signet. But, in truth, no more than the min- 
erals beneath our feet, and the mountains round 
about us, do they declare the Creator’s handi- 
work. In like manner, to the believer this world 
is as declarative of God as any other, and God is 
as truly with him as He ever will be. He feels 
himself to be a child in pupilage, an heir under 
governors; and he waits, “ with earnest expect- 
tation,” “for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.” What can a Christian ask for more than 
a faith so humble and so strong as to realize this ? 
We must have God within us, as wellas God 
without and above us! It is not enough to know 
that God is in heaven, nay, that He is upon earth 
with us, that He has worn a human form, and 
held communion with us, in the family and in the 
state, in joy and sorrow, in care and labor, in 
life and death. Blessed as is this truth, and in- 
exhaustible as is the comfort and instructiveness 
of Christ's incarnation, it stops short of the ulti- 
mate and perfect pood,—God within us, that 
work of the Spirit, which is Christ within us, the 
hope of glory, that wherein the Redeemer verifies 
His promise to “love “is disciple and manifest 
himself to him,” saying again, “And my Father 
wili love him, and we “vill come unto him and 
make our abode with fis.” 
« — ' 





Power of Thankfulness. 

There is something remarkable in the 
spirit of thankfulness. When you feel 
thankful for past blessings, you seem to 
come into immediate possession of all 
future good, by a sort ot intuition, as it 
were. Why is this? Is it because it is 
a spirit that is conscious of the fact that. 
blessings attend it ? If so, it is doubly 
rewarded—for a sense of gratitude is hap- 
piness of itself, irrespectively of the bright 
future which belongs to it, and which it 
seems natural for it to anticipate. Its 
effects upon the character too are beauti- 
ful,—humbling, and softening. We be- 
come modest also, in the. pursuit of any 
good, and therefore patient, which isa 
sure safeguard against all suffering from 
disappointment. But the chief recom- 
mendation of the thankful spirit is, 
the direct effect it has in reconciling us 
to God, and to whatever he may appoint 
for us. Every thing seems good to such 
a spirit. But what a picture is the 
reverse of this. When we are forgetful 
of past good, we are at the mercy of a 
grasping spirit in regard to some object— 
a spirit which it were wholly vain to at- 
tempt to satisfy ; for insatiable greedi- 
ness is its curse. Moreover we lose all 
zest for what we actually have, because 
we cannot get just what we may happen 
to want. What achildish state to Le 
in, to say the least of it. But it is much 
worse ; it is destructive of all suscepti- 
bility of happiness. We can imagine 
it to be the very centre spirit of hell— 
the spirit that constitutes the inane— 
for it never really possesses any thing, 
and may therefore be said to be empty 
—a spirit also that would, in its head- 
long course, displace the very Creator 
himself. 

This then is salvation—to be delivered 





from the power of such passions, Set a 


price then if you can, you who have felt 
that power, upon a salvation of such 
magnitude, to be measured by nothing 
less than an eternity of duration, And if 
thankfulness can be made to contribute to 
this end, how important to cherish it. 
How thankful may we not be for this 
one thing alone, viz: that God is good. 
R. 8. D. 





Moral Influence of Horticulture. 
A writer in a late No. of the Tribune, in ref- 
erence to the question, ‘ What shall we do with 





our Criminals?’ thinks that our Penitentiares 
are far from being what their name promises— 
houses for penitence and reform—and that they 
never will become such, until bétter principles 
govern the work which the convicts are required 
todo. ‘Work,’ he says, ‘is the mght arm of 
civilization; and in proportion to the breadth 
and humanity of the principles by which it is 
regulated, will be not only its productiveness, but 
likewise its refining and elevating influence on 
the workers.’ He proceeds to speak of the salu- 
tary influence of garden-work, on the characters 
of those engaged in it, as follows: 


IT am prompted at the present moment to open 
this important subject, by seeing in a recent En- 
glish journal an account of the happy effects pro- 
duced on juvenile delinquents through garden-work 
under the direction of a genuine, active (not 
& spurious, mouthing) philanthropist, Andrew 
Walker. ; 

‘** His experience as a city missionary led him to 
the conclusion that labor was the best reformer.— 
Trained as a gardener, he conceived the idea of 
opening a nursery garden, and inviting those youths 
and children who seemed predestined to be the 
outcasts of society, to become his laborers. He had 
small means, but his success was complete. Out of 
the limited number on whom he has tried his ex- 
periment, six have been restored to their parents, 
ten have obtained situations, one has emigrated, 
and only one has shown signs of relapsing into his 
former evil courses. 

‘Of alllabor there is none that appears more 
likely to touch the feelings of the criminal than that 
of cultivating plants and flowers. The budding, 
blooming and ripening of the fruit are not unfre- 
quently attended by the awakening of conscience ; 
and honest Andrew has often had occasion to re- 


| joice on observing the feeble virtue become strong, 


and the skulking outcast lift up his head and assume 
the attitude of sturdy manhood, after a course of 
gardening, and of the moral and religious training 
with which he allied it.” 

In the beautiful result of the experiments set 
on foot, by this noble man, we see demonstrated 
the deep reformatory power there is in work. 
From the hearts of his patients—so to call them 
—Mr. Walker drew the medicine for their resto- 
ration, and a great effect at unce flowed from a 
small, simple cause. ‘This and similar principles, 
applied on a large scale, might be made to tell 
on thousands, and prove a most valuable auxiliary 
in saving those who should be brought within its 
scope. 

Let a similar experiment be tried in one of our 

Penitentiaries, not by barely imitating the pro- 
cedure of Mr. Walker, but by adopting the prin- 
ciple which guided him, and combining with it 
other cognate principles. 
That “labor is the best reformer,” is a deeper 
truth than even Mr. Walker is aware. Labor, to 
be a reformer, must be willing labor. Through 
his humane, active sympathy, he discovered one 
means of making it willing. With this combine 
judiciously other means, and the reformatory 
power of work is boundless. Within the most 
hardened inmate of a penitentiary, there are ap- 
petites for willing work. F¢ed these appetites, 
and you begin at once to Yeform the criminal. 
Increase the attractiveness of garden-culture, by 
adding thereto the attractiveness of change of 
occupation, the refreshing power of which is felt 
by so many who have little opportunity to 
practice it Let the dreary, mind-deadening mo- 
notony in work be done away with. Break up 
the mass of inmates into many divisions, and 
again subdivide these into smaller squads, for the 
sake of the subdivision of labor, and the facilities 
of change in occupation. Finally, let there pre- 
side over the directors and officers the spirit of 
humane sympathy and good-will toward the in- 
mates; and, from being a gloomy prison-house, 
the Penitentiary would be changed into a cheerful 
work-shop, and both the material and moral re- 
sults be such as to astonish the community. 





Philosophy in Court. 


We vbserve that a prize is offered this year by 
Harvard College, of $500, to any pupil who shall 
be decided by the Corporation to have attained 
the greatest skillin mathematics. The person who 
offers the prize, which is only proposed for this 
year, 1s Uriah A. Boyden, a civil engineer of 
Boston. 

This gentleman was concerned in a suit last 
year, brought by him in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts against the Atlantic Cotton Mills 
of Lawerence, which was of a very interesting 
character, but has never, so far as we are aware, 
come before the public. Mr. Boyden had agreed 
to make a turbine water-wheel for the Atlantic 





Mills, which would save, or‘ utilize” as it is 
termed, seventy-six per cent. of the water power; 


if he succeeded in saving that per centage, he was 
to have $2,000, if not, he was to have nothing; 
and for every one per cent. above that, he was to 
receive $350. Mr. Boyden went to work and 
produced a wheel which saved, as he affirmed, 
ninely-six per cent. The labor involved in this 
result may be imagined, from the fact that Mr. 
Boyden spent more than $5,000 in the mere 
mathematical calculations. The company had 
provided no sufficient means of testing the ques- 
tion practically, and as the per centage claimed 
by Mr. Boyden was altogether unprecedented, 
they contested the claim. 

The Case went into court. No jury on the 
globe could comprehend the question, and the 
learned bench also found itself entirely at fault. 
The case was accordingly referred to three well- 
chosen parties : Judge Joel Parker, of Cambridge ; 
Prof. Benjamin Pierce, the mathematician ; and 
James B. Francis, of Lowell, the agent of the 
united companies of Lowell in the management of 
the common water power. Prof. Parker furnish- 
ed the law, Mr. Francis the practical acquain- 
tance with hydraulics, and Prof, Pierce the math- 
ematical knowledge. That learned geometer bad 
to dive deep and study long before the problem 
was settled. But settled it was, at last, and in 
Mr, Boyden’s favor, to whom the referees award- 
ed the sum of eighteen thousand seven hundred 
dollars. Mr. Boyden had previously construct- 
ed turbine wheels that utilized respectively the 
extraordinary amounts of eighty-n'ne and ninety 
per cent. ; the last wheel, utilizing ninety-six per 
cent., exceeds anything of the kind that was ever 
made. ‘The wheel is one hundred and fonr and 
three-quarter inches in diameter.—N. Y. Evening 


Post. 
_ rE 


Catching a Roguish Horse. 
The following amusing description, in the 
characterestic style of the author, is extracted 
from a‘ Summer Letter’ of H. W. Beecher to the 


"Independent, dated Matteawan, July 27th: 


This morning, while the dew was yet on the 
grass, word came that ‘ Charley had got away.’ 
Now Charley is a most important member of 
the family, and as shrewd a horse as ever need 
be. Lately he had found out the difference 
between being harnessed by a boy and a man. 
Accordingly, on several occasions, as soon as 
the halter dropped from his head, and before 
the bridle could take its place, he proceeded 
to back boldly out of the stable, in spite of 
the stout boy pulling with all his might at his 
mane and ears. ‘This particular morning, we 
were to put a passenger friend on board the 
cars at 8. 10—-it was now 7. 30. Out popped 
Charley from his stall like a cork from a bottle, 
and lo! some fifty acres there were in which 
to exercise his legs and ours, to say nothing of 
temper and ingenuity. First, the lady, with 
a measure of oats, attempted to do the thing 
by bribing him genteclly. Not he! He had no 
objections to the oats, none to the hand, until it 
came near his head, then off he sprang. After 
one or two trials we dropped the oats and went 
at it in good earnest—called all the boys, headed 
him off this way, ran him out of the growing 
oats, drove him into the upper lot and out of it 
again. We got him into a corner, with great 
pains, and he got himself out of it without the 
least trouble. He would dash through a line 
of six or eight whooping boys, with as little 
resistance as if they had been so many mos- 
quitoes! Down he ran to the lower side of 
the lot, and down we all walked after him.— 
Up he ran to the upper end of the lot, and up 
we all walked after him—-too tired to run. 
Oh, it was glorious fun! The sun was hot. 
The cars were coming, and we had two miles 
to ride to the depot! He did enjoy it, and we 
did not. We resorted to expedients,—-—opened 
wiae the great gate of the barn-yard and 
essayed to drive him in, and we did it, too, al- 
most ;' for he ran close up to it,—and just sailed 
past, with a laugh ‘as plain on his face as ever 
horse had! - Man is vastly superior to a horse 
in many respects. But running, on a hot 
summer day, in a twenty-acre lot, is not one 
of them! We got him by the brook, and while 
he drank, ( oh how leisurely,) we started up 
and succeeded in just missing our grab at his 
mane! Now comes another splendid run.—- 
His head was up, his eyes flashing, his tail 
streamed out like a banner, and glancing his 
head this way and that, right and left, he al- 
lowed us to come on to the brush corner ; from 
whence, in a few moments, he allowed us to 
emerge, and come afoot after him, down to 
the barn again. But luck will not Lod for 
ever, even with horses He dashed down a 
lane,—-and we had him! But as soon as he 
saw the gate closed, and perceived the state 
of the case, how charmingly he behaved,—al- 
lowed us to come up and bridle him without 
a movement of resistance, and affirmed by his 
whole conduct that it was the merest sport in 
the world, all this seeming disobedience ; and 
to him, we have no doubt, it was! We had 
but seventeen minutes before car time. But 
we made the best use of it that we could. 

The very best method of catching a nimble 
and roguish horse, in a twenty or fifty acre lot, 
is not to let him get away from you! As to 





the tranquil and leisurely method of examining 


nature, we shall defer farther remarks until 
we are cool. 





[The remarks which follow, from the Ohio 
Farmer, on protecting young Shade Trees from 
the extreme heat of the sun, we think might be 
applied with advantage to several kinds of Fruit 
T'rees—especially while young—as the apple, pear, 
plum, &c. We have seen trees dying out in a 
young orchard, where the owner thought that the 
heat of the sun in the time of extreme warm 
weather, was the cause of their death. And we 
had Jittle doubt that this was the real cause, 
from the fact that the bark on the south, or 
south-west side of the tree died first, appearing 
as if it had been baked. (The effect of the sun’s 
rays is probably greatest at about 2 0’clock P. M.) 
Perhaps in many cases of this kind. the lower 
limbs, which if allowed to grow would shade the 
body of the tree, have been trimmed off too 
much.—s.] 

Suave Trees.—There is great danger of 
losing shade trees, especially maple, set out 
this spring. So far the weather has been pe- 
culiarly favorable to their growth; but when 
the present wet season is over, there will, 
probably, be a drouth—at least, we may ex- 
pect some very hot weather. The sun, shin- 
ing directly on the south side of the tree, heats 
it, and dries up the sap more than any oth- 
er part of the tree. The body of the tree 
requires protection from the rays of sun, to 
protect it from this unnatural heat. 

Most of our trees are taken from the woods, 
where they are shaded by other trees; and the 
exposure to the direct rays of the san is not 
natural to them. Besides this, the sap moves 
slow in trees just set out, and on account of 
the clipping of the rootlets, there is a scarcity 
of it, 

The maple is more liable than most trees to 
be thus injured, as the bark is thinner; the 
bark of the elm is thicker, and better resists 
the heat. 

Whoever has sct out maples will know that 
they generally fail on the south side rst. The 
bark becomes defective, and worms breed un- 
der it and girdle the tree. 

To prevent this, a board should be on the 
south side of newly set trees, to protect tho 
trunk from the direct rays of thesun. A box, 
composed of two boards or planks, one on the 
north side and one on the south side of the 
tree, connected by slats nailed up the sides, 
will protect a tree from injury by cattle or hor- 
ses, as well as from the heat of the sun, and 
allow free circulation of air, which is neces- 
sary for the healthy growth of the tree. 

With such a protection, and good mulching 
with shavings, grass, weeds, straw or other 
substances, to prevent the sun from heating and 
drying the roots, many trees may be saved 
that would otherwise be lost. 





Wine-Maxine.—In Connecticut the mak- 
ing of wine from native grapes is getting to be 
a considerable business, and it is found to be 
profitable—especially when the wine is well 
made. The abundant growth of native grapes 
in Tolland, Glastenbury, Stafford, and other 
towns, is being turned to some account, and we 
hope more attention will be paid to the busi- 
ness. Wine from these grapes sells readily at 
prices varying from $1 25 to $2 50 per gallon, 
according to age. One gentleman in Stafford 
has for many years filled his cellar with wine 
of his own making, and he sells all he can 
make. Gen. Case of Canton also makes a 
good article. Specimens of wine from the 
white native grape of this vicinity we have 
found to be excellent. ; 

In Portland, opposite Middletown, there are 
sections where the wild fox grape grows in 
such abundance, that people living in that 
vicinity might avail themselves of it to make 
wine of it to advantage. At our last State 
Fair in Hartford there were one or two speci- 
mens of improved portable wine presses, and 
quite a variety of different kinds of wine made 
in this state. Several persons in this city and 
neighborhood are now in the habit of making 
their own wine, and they fancy it to be equal 
to any imported article—cei tainly better than 
the stuff sold under the name of wine, in 
most places. —Hartford Times. 





Porato Diceine sy Macuinery.—Cant. 
Taggart, of Roxbury, Mass., has patented a 
plough-shaped machine, with a double set of 
revolving metal fingers, which take up the 
potatoes, winnow them from the earth, and 
deposit them on baskets hung each side, or in 
a couple of rows upon the earth. With a pair 
of horses, it is calculated a man can dig from 
six to eight acres per day. 











Letrsers nor Ornerwise AcKNOowLEDGED.—T. 8. 
Scoville; R. E. Paine; P. M. Foote. 
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